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PROCEED SCIENTIFICALLY 


JUSTIN MILLER 


Dean of the School of Law, Duke University. 


It has become in- 
creasingly obvious that 
hit or miss legislation 
cannot accomplish much 
in correcting the eco- 
nomic ills which have 
contributed to our pres- 
ent situation. Sometime 
ago we recognized the 
importance of laboratory work in the 
physical sciences and the medical sci- 
ences, and have provided laboratories 
in which long-time work can be done, 
looking toward solutions of problems 
which have arisen in those fields. 

On the other hand, in economics, 
law—public and private, and in the so- 
cial sciences generally, the assumption 
seems to have been that anyone is 
able to draft a bill and to provide an 
administrative method for solving the 
problem. The result has been a fine lot 
of experimentation which has not ac- 
complished a great deal. 








WHAT IS NEEDED? 

We should be able to marshal those 
men who are leaders in the various 
fields which are concerned with our 
present-day problems, bring them to- 
gether into some sort of an organiza- 
tion where they can outline plans of 
study, and set up a project for the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

In the second place, we should en- 
courage them to find, or to establish, 
places and conditions where work can 
be done of the same kind as that which 
is done in the experimental laboratories 
of the physical sciences. 


In the third place, legislation should 
be devised which will be based upon the 
laboratory work which I have just pro- 
posed. 

In the next place, this information 
should be gotten over to the legislatures 
by persons who are familiar with legis- 
lative work and who can work with 
them in attempting to secure the pass- 
age of such legislation. 

In the next place, the same kind of 
an educational process should be used 
in connection with those who are put in 
charge of administrative work in carry- 
ing out such laws. 


LEGISLATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


The American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion would seem to be the agency which 
can most effectually proceed toward 
the carrying out of the various steps 
which I have suggested. If adequate 
funds can be secured for the work which 
the American Legislators’ Association 
is doing, then it should sponsor a con- 
ference of men of the type to whom ref- 
erence has been made above. Confer- 
ences, programs, etc., should be worked 
out for and with such men, and the ma- 
chinery set in motion for carrying out 
the scheme which I have just proposed. 

All the way along the line the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association should be 
in action, seeing that these laboratory 
conditions are established, seeing that 
funds are available for the right kind 
of work to be done, insisting that such 
work shall be done entirely without re- 
gard to politics—except as political con- 
siderations are important in the solu- 
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tion of the problem, in securing legisla- 
tive action which will be desirable—and 
seeing that the necessary educational 
work is done all the way through, to and 
including the setting up of personnel 
and the working out of administrative 
methods for carrying these laws into 
effect. 


THE METHOD OF THE SCIENTIST 


You will notice that I have not sug- 
gested any plan for the solution of our 
present problems which can be put in 
the form of legislation. I think that it 
would be foolish to attempt to draw 
bills to accomplish such a purpose at 
the present time. I think that one of 
our greatest difficulties is the fact that 
each one of the many groups has been 
working on its own, each one of the 
many groups has been trying to accom- 


plish results with short-time panaceas. 
Unfortunately, the job cannot be done 
that way. Not until we realize that we 
have a problem here which requires the 
method of the scientist for its solution, 
will we make any substantial progress. 
Until we are ready for that kind of a 
procedure it is just as well that we 
should muddle along, as we have been 
doing. 

Only through the activities of a 
small group of intelligent leaders can 
results of the kind which I have sug- 
gested be accomplished. Fortunately, it 
will not take many leaders in order to 
accomplish these results, but it seems to 
be a hard task to persuade men to give 
the necessary time and energy to ac- 
complish such results, especially when 
you ask them to do it apart from the 
usual lines of party activity. 





AS TO LEGISLATIVE METHODS : 
Secure information before acting— 
some add, ‘‘through the American 


Legislators’ Association’? ............ 9 
Avoid reckless action ...............000.......... 4 
Co-operate with federal and local gov- 

ernments ................ et lineal. ae 
Adjourn polities -....................... oe) 
Create state planning boards .......... 2 


Follow leaders ...................-....-. 


Organize conferences of leaders ........... 1 


AS TO LEGISLATIVE ACTS: 


RL SE 19 
Equalize tax burdens ............................ 8 
Consolidate local governments ............ 5 
Strengthen civil service laws ................ 5 


Provide direct unemployment relief... 5 
Expand public works construction... 5 


Do not expand public works construc- 
tion 


Protect bank deposits -........--.........--.... 4 





DOCTORS’ ORDERS 


The opinions contained in this magazine seem to include 
the thirty-three following suggestions: 





Establish unemployment reserves or | 


SIGN ee ES nee 4 | 
¥ ° 
N f é rover “ Ss ‘e 
Supervise local governments mot! | 

NI btentibeteaccens hihetiadasigias AS Pe 3 
Do not cripple services ..... a 
Reorganize state administration .... 3 | 


Make government more business-like 2 
Recapture states’ rights 2.0.00... 2 
Establish old age pensions ................... 2 


Revise incorporation laws to protect 
Eee 


pS EE Pe 2 
Provide mothers’ pensions ~................. 1 
Aid agriculture ........................ 1 
Reform state financial system .......... 1 
I aa cia achicaneviseeptadenel 1 
Extend co-operative marketing .......... 1 


Establish state boards of complaints 1 





Cut salaries of state employees ......... 1 
Minimize urban-rural conflict .............. 1 
Kstablish employment agencies .......... 1 
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PALLIATIVES (?), PUBLIC WORKS, FINANCE 


Proressor F. W. Taussie 
Department of Economics, Harvard University. 


A state legisla- form of state finances, as well as of 
ture, trying to municipal and county finances. 
grapple with the 3. Direct money raising by loans or 
conditions of de- taxes for immediate relief is a mere pal- 
a © hould jjative, and the legislature can judge for 
consider : itself how far a palliative is necessary 

l. A caref al > and how money can be secured. 
pormenens ee State legislatures can do little in 
gram of public im- : ; : oe . : 
provements, appli- other directions in which action is 
cable to municipal needed, such as unemployment reserves, 
as well as state improvements in the credit system, and 
enterprises, and TYreadjustment of the monetary system. 
designed to bring But there is every reason why a state 
about in‘the future the effective use of should do what can be done within the 
this means of coordinating public works limitations which are imposed by the 
with the oscillations of business. fact that in so many directions no state 

2. A critical examination and re-_ is able to act alone.” 








Put State and Local Governments Governors and the President Can Help 
on a Business Basis DR. H. H. B. MEYER 
Cc. C. WILLIAMSON Director, Legislative Reference Service, 


harie ; : cele Library of Congress. 
Director Oo} Libraries, ¢ olumbia Unive rsity. y 0] g 


The first thing is to drop politics 
for the time being. This is a difficult 
matter in a presidential year, but it 
would surprise most people to know to 
what a great extent this has been done 
in Washington. The best way to find out 
what the states can do would be for 
every governor to write to the heads of 
each of the recently established rehabili- 
tation organizations, or better still to 
the President of the United States, ask- 
ing in what way he can aid in making 
all these efforts successful. A concerted 
movement of this kind would attract 
widespread attention and make for a 
ready and complete response. 


Legislative bodies should “adjourn 
politics”—to use a phrase which I think 
was coined by President Wilson—and 
make a serious effort to put both state 
and local governments on a business 
basis. I think that the necessary mu- 
nicipal functions in most large cities 
could be performed more efficiently than 
at present on about half what they now 
cost. Of course, the power of the legis- 
latures over local governments is some- 
what limited, but I do not believe that 
legislatures have ever made a serious 
effort to enforce business principles in 
the conduct of local government activi- 


ties. If we can not get business prin- The next step of course would be 
ciples introduced in city government in 6 get up the necessary machinery by 
any other way, I should be almost will-  jegislative action in each of the states. 
ing to see city managers with dictatorial What is needed just now is to restore 
powers imposed upon indifferent city confidence so that money now lying idle 
populations. can be again put into action. 














TEN-PLANK PLATFORM 


Proressor ARNOLD J. LIEN 


Department of Political Science, Washington University. 


The problem of alleviating the se- 
vere ills of a major depression affecting 
every aspect of life is in itself a very 
complex and baffling one; but the seri- 
ously constructive statesman will find 
it impossible to divorce it from the inti- 
mately related problems of facilitating, 
and perhaps hastening, a substantial re- 
covery and of devising a plan that will 
serve as an effective deterrent in the 
future. The obvious pressure of the 
crisis will expose the legislature to the 
danger of undue haste. The first essen- 
tial, therefore, in the depression ses- 
sions is the scientific point of view, a 
courageous grappling with each prob- 
lem until a solution is found that is 
based upon full understanding and 
sound principles. 

Of particular measures only the 
more obvious can be mentioned. (1) A 
program of rigid economy and efficiency 
in the management of the public busi- 
ness is called for in order that the bud- 
get may be balanced. The budget system 
may need revision. The administrative 
services may need to be radically reor- 
ganized. Counties may need to be con- 
solidated. The spoils system may need 
to be banished entirely from the admin- 
istrative field. (2) Sorely needed is a 
complete reconstruction of the whole tax 
system for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the burden, for the elimination 
of evasions, and for the fostering of 
industrial progress. (3) Further legis- 
lation is imperative to give protection 
to the rights of depositors and investors, 
if hoarding is to end and confidence be 
restored. (4) Because the safety of the 
citizen and his property is constantly 
imperiled, the system of peace officers 
needs to be completely reorganized and 
unified. Considering the enormity of 
the daily losses that come from indi- 
vidual and organized lawlessness, an 


added outlay for crime prevention could 
be counted as a public saving. (5) Co- 
operation in some fields of production, 
in marketing, in credit and finance, 
needs to be further encouraged and 
facilitated. Much could be achieved also 
through the authorization of inter-mu- 
nicipal and inter-county co-operation. 
(6) Additional extensions of the public 
services for child welfare and public 
health are needed in these dangerous 
times of tragic shortages in the neces- 
sities of life. (7) It would serve a 
fundamentally useful purpose if a State 
Board of Complaints could be estab- 
lished to investigate objectively and to 
report on any serious grievance that 
might be voiced in any part of the state. 
(8) It is time to begin a careful study 
of the best plan for unemployment in- 
surance and old age pensions. (9) 
Where the emergency seems to warrant 
it, there should be no hesitancy on the 
part of the legislature to make appro- 
priations to preserve the life, the health, 
and the morals of a stricken people. (10) 
It is imperative that a start be made 
now to devise a comprehensive plan for 
guaranteeing that in the future the 
benefits of further industrial inventions 
and mechanization shall redound to the 
advantage of the workers and not to 
their discharge and impoverishment. 
Food, Fuel, Clothes 


W. H. DICK 
President, National Drainage 


F { SSOCcia t 10 n. 


The immediate need of the people is 
food, fuel, and clothing. Those who are 
fortunate enough to be able to supply 
those needs and have some surplus 
should be called upon by the legislatures 
of the various states to make such con- 
tributions as are necessary to tide over 
the present temporary situation. 








CURB GOVERNMENTS AND CRIMINALS 


Epwarp A. HARRIMAN 


Counsellor-at-Law, 


The mainspring of 
business is the expecta- 
tion of profit. That ex- 
pectation has been so 
impaired by the reduc- 
tion of prices that busi- 
ness is stagnant and un- 
employment is severe. 
That expectation of 
profit can be restored only by increasing 
the price of the product, or reducing the 
cost of producing it. 

A state legislature can do very 
little with reference to the price of the 
things which the state produces. It can 
do a great deal to reduce the cost of 
production. The present burden of state 
taxation, including taxation by subor- 
dinate municipal authorities, counties, 
cities, school districts, fire districts, etc., 











Washington, D. C. 


is in general excessive. To the extent 
that the state legislature is willing and 
able to reduce the burden imposed upon 
industry by crime in its three forms— 
official corruption, racketeering and 
general lawlessness—and by waste and 
extravagance in public affairs, it can 
reduce the cost of production and there- 
by restore that expectation of profit 
which will induce business to go ahead 
and increase its employment of labor. 
Other measures may be necessary by 
way of emergency relief, but real 
progress can be made only by reducing 
the burden now laid upon industry, 
first, by state and local governments 
themselves, and second, by the crim- 
inals whose activities are now inade- 
quately restrained. 





DO NOT BE STAMPEDED 


Miss EpNA 


D. BULLOCK 


Director, Nebraska Legislative Reference Bureau 


World-wide depressions and eco- 
nomic upheavals are not primarily due 
to action or inaction of state legisla- 
tures — but the reverberations very 
quickly beat upon the legislative ear 
drums. The popular demand for gov- 
ernmental retrenchment insistent, 
and no legislature can resist its appeal. 
Taxpayers, individually and_ collec- 
tively, demand the most bewildering and 
destructive forms of retrenchment. 

The legislature, responsible  di- 
rectly for the spendings of the state, and 
indirectly for those of the local subdivi- 
sions—needs information as to govern- 
ment and its operations, patience with 
popular hysteria, and courage to pre- 
vent the sweeping away of the social and 
cultural gains of the years. Most par- 
ticularly is this no time to reduce fa- 
cilities for information and research in 
government. 


IS 


This is a good time to take stock 
of the whole governmental system—to 
spend some time and money on a non- 
political survey of the machinery that 
we have set up and left to run itself 
while we pursue our personal problems. 
Changes that would give us more of 
what we desire from government for 
less money can be made—but abrupt and 
ill-considered destruction will avail us 
nothing. | 

Revisions of state constitutions in 
the light of present experience, adoption 
of a real civil service, enlarging the 
areas of local government, limiting the 
tax burden that may be carried by any 
area of government, providing for ade- 
quate and sane supervision and control 
of local expenditures, a revision of the 
taxing system, shortening the ballot— 
these are some of the items that legisla- 
tures must wrestle with. 











GOOD GOVERNMENT NEEDS GOOD CITIZENS 


Dr. W. D. PartLow 
Superintendent, Alabama Insane Hospitals 


May I suggest this one idea, that 
the type of government and the type of 
legislators, both state and national, and 
the type of public servants generally, 
simply reflect the type of citizenship. If 
every citizen were self-supporting, inde- 
pendent and contented, with a knowl- 
edge and consciousness of his individual 
obligation and debt to state and country, 
under our democratic method of select- 
ing public officials every public place, 
including legislative bodies, would be 
filled with this same type of citizen and 
all would be well. 

It seems that our citizenship, and 
hence our public servants, have forgot- 
ten the sacrifices and sufferings of our 
colonial and revolutionary forefathers, 
which sacrifices released us from op- 
pressions and brought us freedom and 
liberty, the blessings of which we have 
been enjoying for the past few genera- 


tions, hence patriotism, devotion and 
loyalty to state and government have 
been relaxed and reduced to a mini- 
mum, and we have lost sight of ideals, 
have become spoiled by prosperity until 
there is a disposition to depend upon 
some invisible, imaginary something 
called state or government for help and 
support rather than a cultivation of in- 
dividual reliance, recognition of indi- 
vidual responsibility and a feeling that 
what state and government deserves of 
us (meaning every individual citizen) 
is loyal support rather than criticism, 
condemnation and at the same time ex- 
pecting assistance, succor and support 
from public agencies. 

In other words, too much has been 
said to lead all people to look to govern- 
ment for aid rather than to themselves 
for support of themselves and of the 
government. 





Appropriate—then Adjourn 


DR. MATTHIAS NICOLL, JR. 
Commissioner of Health, White Plains, New York. 


The best thing that any legislature 
‘an do at the present time is to make 
proper provision for the financial needs 
of the state and promptly adjourn. 


Dead Men, Fathers, Experts 
PAUL POPENOE 
Secretary, The Human Betterment 
Foundation. 

State Legislatures can: 

1. Increase revenue by a _ steeply 
graded inheritance tax. A man doesn’t 
need his money after he is dead. 

2. Give preferment in employment 
to married men with families. 

3. Put the administration of the 
state’s affairs, so far as possible, in the 
hands of experts chosen for long terms, 
instead of in the hands of political 
henchmen changed with each adminis- 
tration. 


Suspect Panaceas 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL WILLISTON 
Harvard University Law School. 


Legislation can not do much to help 
the present situation. There must be 
a paying up of debts and a lowering of 
prices before we can get in position for 
anew start. Any attempt to obtain a 
quick revival by large undertakings and 
great expenditures, I think is doomed 
to failure and is likely to increase the 
trouble by increasing the burden of tax- 
ation. This burden is itself one of the 
causes of the present situation. 


Five Major Problems 
HONORABLE WILBER M. BRUCKER 
Governor of the State of Michigan. 

The fields in which legislative ac- 
tion would appear most promising just 
now would include public relief, delin- 
quent taxes, defaulting local govern- 
ments, bank failures, and governmental 
economy. 
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Work in a Simple, Business-Like Way 
HONORABLE WILLIAM TUDOR GARDINER 


Governor of the State of Maine. 





A state legislature 
can perform valuable 
services for its constit- 
uency if it concentrates 
attention on the main- 
tenance of a_ well-or- 
dered and _ well-man- 
aged government. The 
power to pass laws is in 
many respects illusory power. In other 
words it should be more readily realized 
that legislative fiat cannot remedy all 
conditions. A minimum of legislation is 
highly desirable. A maximum of service 
for each dollar of the taxpayers’ money 
should be the object of legislators. 
Simple, direct, efficient, and economical 
government is, after all, the best kind of 
government for industries or for peo- 
ples. If a state legislature will focus its 
attention.on the immediate problems 
and the small details of state adminis- 
tration, it will perform more service 
than if it attempts to grapple in a vague 
and general way with all the problems 
of all the world. 








Maximize Relief, Minimize Doles 
JUDGE LINCOLN FROST 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


The state should assume its share 
of the responsibility involved in the 
present crisis. Specifically that means 
to assist in the care of the unemployed, 
by giving employment as much as pos- 
sible. 

If material relief is given it should 
be given through the well known and 
recognized agencies who are used to 
handling such relief. These agencies 
know the importance of building up the 
independence of the recipients instead 
of causing them to become habitual de- 
pendents. The handing out of doles, 
though at times it may be necessary, is 
most unfortunate and tends to increase 
the dependent class. 


Integration and Administration 
PROFESSOR HERBERT HARLEY 
Secretary, American Judicature Society. 


The very heart and soul of our 
American system lies in successful state 
government and it is the legislature 
which must plan and lead. In the last 
two decades the whole country has be- 
come urbanized. We find the organiza- 
tion and operation of our many thou- 
sands of small local units of government 
the most expensive and the most waste- 
ful part of our system. Progress lies in 
reducing the number of units and the 
number of officials; in adopting expert 
ways of assessing and appropriating; 
in employing trained administrators in 
place of a swarm of well-meaning ama- 
teurs. The state must to a great extent 
supervise functions common to all of its 
integral parts. 





Co-operate to Restore Confidence 
HONORABLE JAMES ROLPH, JR. 
Governor of the State of California. 


I firmly believe that this is a matter 
that must be solved by National Govern- 
ment and the States and Municipal Gov- 
ernments working jointly to restore con- 
fidence amongst the people, and to pro- 
vide National, State, and Municipal 
projects employing men and women. 
Then private capital will slowly return 
to faith in the future. 


Relief for Banks and Unemployed 
PROFESSOR J. L. GILLIN 


Department of Sociology, University of 
Wisconsin. 


The typical state legislature which 
desires to assume its share of the re- 
sponsibility due to the present economic 
crisis should provide means whereby 
state banks which are in danger may 
be tided over the difficult time. It should 
as far as possible provide work for the 
jobless, and it should provide relief 
funds for the localities which are unable 
to give adequate relief to the unem- 
ployed themselves. 
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CURTAIL NEEDLESS SPENDING 


JUDGE JESSE A. MILLER 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Municipal and state governments 
should do what an individual does when 
times are hard and money scarce. An in- 
dividual curtails expenditures, refrains 
from entering into new enterprises 
which require the expenditure of large 
sums and refrains from even spending 
money on improvements of his plant or 
property. He endeavors to make his 
funds go as far as possible and awaits 
a more prosperous time to do some 
things which could well be done but 
which, without too much inconvenience, 
may be postponed. 

In these times a state should not 
engage in needless spending on the the- 
ory that the public chest is different 
from the private pocketbook. The cost 
of public improvements is all placed on 
the individual, and the individual who 
pays the cost does not get all of his 
money back. Expenditures in making 


Encourage Unemployment Reserves 
DR. WALTER V. BINGHAM 


Director, Personnel Research Federation, 
New York City. 

The past two years have brought 
home to the American people the neces- 
sity of establishing a workable arrange- 
ment by which all industries will in 
times of business prosperity build up un- 
employment reserves. A few forward- 
looking firms have already moved in this 
direction. Most employers will, however, 
not follow the lead of these most pro- 
gressive industries unless they are defi- 
nitely encouraged to do so through ap- 
propriate legislation. They will be as 
reluctant to set up their own systems 
of employment reserves as they were, 
not many years ago, to take out em- 
ployee liability insurance before the leg- 
islatures made that step mandatory. 

Another field in which progressive 
legislation is greatly needed is that of 
public employment services. 


public improvements may help individ- 
uals here and there, but the community 
as a whole is made poorer than it was 
before. The conditions of the people of 
the state is what determines whether 
or not the state is prosperous. No man 
as vet has been able to lift himself by 
his bootstraps. A state should not at- 
tempt to do what those who compose the 
state cannot do. 

Lower taxes instead of increase 
them. Give the individual a chance to 
use what little he has to revive business. 
Thus give the individual faith in the 
future. If the state takes from him his 
small surplus in taxes, prosperity will 
be that much longer delayed. Severe 
curtailment of expenses by the federal, 
state, and municipal governments in 
my opinion will do more than anything 
else to get us out of the slough of 
despond. 


Adopt Unemployment Insurance 


HAROLD FIELDS 


Executive Director, National League for Amer- 
ican Citizenship, Inc., New York City. 


I earnestly suggest and recom- 
mend the passing of legislation which 
would include unemployment insurance. 
Whether such unemployment insurance 
should be similar to principles of work- 
men’s compensation laws or whether it 
should be arranged on a purely private 
industrial basis, is of secondary conse- 
quence. If industrial corporations can 
be made to take care of workers when 
out of jobs, the payment from such funds 
to such workers would relieve millions 
of a mental stress, would put millions 
of dollars into circulation, and would 
make it possible for us to produce more 
logically since there would be a better 
basis for figuring the potential purchas- 
ing power of such unemployed persons. 
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Close the Stable Door 
HONORABLE ROBERT D. CAREY 
United States Senator from Wyoming. 


Legislatures 
should reduce ex- 
penditures to a min- 
imum, and in this 
connection it might 
be well to abolish 
or consolidate offi- 
ces, boards, and 
commissions. Bet- 
ter tax laws should 
be enacted whereby 
the burden of taxa- 
tion would be more 
equally distributed, 
particularly relieving real estate which 
in most cases bears an unfair propor- 
tion of taxes. 

All branches of government have 
been through a wild era of spending and 
while it may be like closing the stable 
door after the horse has escaped, it is a 
time both to reduce expenditures and 
also to enact legislation that will make 
it more difficult to spend public money 
unnecessarily. 





Restore Powers to States 
JOHN A. LAPP 


Department of Social Sciences, Marquette 
University. 


PROFESSOR 


The present economic crisis re- 
quires the fullest activity of all units of 
our government, each doing its full part 
to revive business, to prevent distress, 
and to formulate a program of preven- 
tion for the future. The danger now is 
that we may take the easiest road and 
ask that everything be done from Wash- 
ington. Much must come, in my judg- 
ment, from Washington, but this is the 
time for the revival of some of the decay- 
ing powers of the states and of the mu- 
nicipalities. The state is, in fact, in a 
better financial position to carry on than 
any other unit of our government. It 
should do its part in co-operation with 
other states and the Federal govern- 
ment. 


Construct Public Works 
PROFESSOR HENRY H. GODDARD 
Psychology Department, Ohio State University. 


The immediate necessity is to re- 
lieve the unemployment. Every thought- 
ful person knows that a job is vastly 
better for everyone concerned than 
charity and we must provide one or the 
other because we cannot lay claim to 
being human and let our fellowmen 
starve. 

If I were a legislator I would try 
to work out some plan by which the leg- 
islature could appropriate money for 
state improvements. There are always 
roads to be built or repaired. There 
are public parks to be improved, perhaps 
created. There are public buildings 
that need to be re-built or repaired. In 
short, if every state undertook all such 
work that it could find, unemployment 
would cease at once. 


Go Slow on Public Works 
HERBERT A. HICKMAN 
Assistant Corporation Counsel, City of Buffalo. 


Have the taxing scheme of the state 
thoroughly overhauled by a commission, 
expert in the theory and application of 
taxation with a view to more equitable 
distribution of the burdens. 

Embark on no more unnecessary 
public works. The resulting burden on 
the taxpayer and the damage to the 
credit of states and their political sub- 
divisions, more than offset any good in 
the way of relief of unemployment. 


Practice Economy 
PROFESSOR W. E. CASTLE 
Bussey Institution for Research in Applied 
Biology, Harvard University. 

The only way back to economic sta- 
bility, whether for individuals or gov- 
ernments, is to reduce expenditures as 
‘apidly as possible, so that they shall 
not exceed income. Meanwhile those 
who have must help those who have not 
the means of subsistence, either through 
voluntary organizations or through gov- 
ernmental agencies. 











STUDY THE DISEASE—THEN OPERATE 


GEORGE VAUGHAN 
Professor of Law, University of Arkansas. 


The crisis of today 
in the matter of gov- 
ernmental finance 
calls for patient 
study and research, 
deep and wide. Leg- 
islators, to grapple 
with these tremen- 
dous problems, must 
have the courage to 
venture into new 
fields, to follow fresh 
leads, and to accept 
or reject proposals 
based on deliberate findings. 

The spirit of unbiased inquiry 
should be attended always with unfail- 





Use Sober Economy—State and Local 
LEROY MC WHINNEY 
Vice-President, International Trust Company, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Economy in public expenditures is 
the fundamental requirement. While 
something can doubtless be accom- 
plished in this respect in our state gov- 
ernments, the main difficulty lies with 
the local governments—county, city, 
and school district. It is essential that 
we recognize that economy in govern- 
mental expenditures is quite as impor- 
tant as economy in personal expendi- 
tures. It is doubtless necessary that in 
proceeding to consider such a program 
our legislators or public officials shall 
free themselves from the well meant but 
unbalanced pressure of minorities in- 
terested in particular expenditures. 

Too much time has been given to 
the consideration of new methods of 
raising revenue and of plans for shifting 
the burden of taxation. While some- 
thing good may—doubtless can—be ac- 
complished along these lines, it is folly 
to assume that any such reforms can 
take the place of reduced expenditures. 


ing loyalty to the basic principles of 
justice and equality. The general prog- 
ress of mankind calls for progressive 
treatment of problems in finance. 

The next ten years in public admin- 
istration will register a consolidation of 
units and the simplification of functions. 
In quest of the desideratum of minimiz- 
ing governmental costs, lost motion 
should be avoided and definite reform 
will be the watchword. The axe, how- 
ever, should be vigorously applied to 
local as well as state and federal bud- 
gets. This process, alas, is a major 
operation and thanks to human nature, 
it will be the last expedient to be 
adopted. 


Survey before Slashing 
WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 
Commissioner of Education, 
Department of the Interior. 

My only suggestion is that before a 
state take any action with a view to cut- 
ting the school revenues, it secure a 
thorough-going survey of the situation 
and make its laws conform to the survey 
findings. 


Don’t Swap Horses 
E. S. GOSNEY 
President, The Human Betterment 
Foundation. 


It would be dangerous to business 
and economic conditions at this time, to 
make radical changes in national or 
state governmental policies. Better en- 
dure some errors than change horses in 
the middle of a swollen stream. The 
people should be encouraged to avoid 
wasteful, extravagant habits and ex- 
penditures, and to invest in sound, con- 
structive investments. Normal condi- 
tions will come in time, but probably on 
a lower basis of values. 
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Follow the Leader 
WILLIAM DRAPER LEWIS 
Director, American Law Institute. 


It is obvious 
that the first thing 
the individual 
members of a leg- 
islature should do 
is to place them- 
selves in a position 
to secure accurate 
information in 
regard to facts, 
and also accurate 
information as to 
what is being con- 
sidered or attempt- 
ed by other legisla- 
tures and legislators. One of the ways 
to accomplish this last result is to join 
the American Legislators’ Association 
and receive its publications. 

As to the measures which they 
should adopt as legislators, I have only 
one suggestion—let 99/100 of them be 
followers, not leaders. In the compli- 
cated and confused situation which now 
confronts us, two or three real leaders 
are enough. The business of the rest of 
us is to make an intelligent selection 
and back the leader we are betting on 
to the limit. 














Harris & Ewing 


Don’t Cripple Government Services 
PROFESSOR L. M. TERMAN 
Department of Psychology, Stanford University. 

The following points appeal to me 
as important: 

1. Every effort should be made to 
prevent budget economies of the sort 
which would seriously cripple the state’s 
educational and social welfare program. 
I do not say that economies in these 
fields may not be effected, but I do think 
there is great danger of unwise economy 
along these lines. 

2. The state’s civil service list 
should be, in my opinion, considerably 
extended, and the control of as many 
state functions as possible be placed in 
the hands of experts who would not have 
to engage in political activities either 
to secure or to retain their positions. 
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Loosen the Constitutional Snaffle Bits 
PROFESSOR ERNST FREUND 
University of Chicago Law School. 


Legislatures are not capable of fur- 
nishing initiative in great emergencies, 
they must follow political leadership 
and I think they are willing to do so. 
However, a political leader ought not 
to be handicapped by impracticable 
limitations upon legislative action such 
as you find too frequently in state con- 
stitutions. Here it seems to me, legis- 
latures have a responsibility. Consti- 
tutional amendments are commonly ini- 
tiated by legislative resolutions and 
legislatures should realize that consti- 
tutional provisions ought to be framed 
with a view to reasonable freedom of 
action in the future and to unforeseen 
contingencies. 





Strengthen States to Check Federalism 
J. PRENTICE MURPHY 
Executive-Secretary, the Children’s Bureau 
of Philadelphia. 

The states have failed to play the 
important parts which it is their duty 
to play in the balanced relations be- 


- tween local communities, state govern- 


ments, and the Federal government. 

A very few states, such as Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, and Mas- 
sachusetts anticipated the mounting so- 
cial difficulties of our time and began 
the important and serious job of gath- 
ering facts. 

The very general lack of knowledge 
as to their internal situations. leaves 
state governments in a weak and inef- 
fective position at a time when impor- 
tant legislation is being proposed at 
Washington. We are told that lack of 
local funds in many communities is al- 
most leading to a breakdown of govern- 
ment. There never was a time when the 
protection of our institutions could be 
furthered more by strong ably-run state 
governments, than now. 
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REORGANIZE STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
TO MEET NEW CONDITIONS 


HonorABLeE Puriny W. MarsH 
Detroit, Michigan. 


The very excellent article by former 
Governor Frank O. Lowden in the Janu- 
ary issue of State GOVERNMENT seems 
to me to meet the issue squarely. We 
must rebuild our governmental machin- 
ery to function in accordance with its 
present requirements of government or 
pay an excessive tax as the price of gov- 
ernment. There is no doubt that our 
county government and practically all 
functions of our state government could 
be eliminated or consolidated, thereby 
saving millions of dollars now ex- 
pended, with not only no decrease, but 
probably a considerable increase in ef- 
ficiency of administration. To be con- 
crete, if our states were organized on 
the same plan as the Federal Govern- 


ment, with powers concentrated in the 
state and then districts, with certain 
judicial and other functions incident 
thereto administered in these districts, 
we would have all the government ma- 
chinery required. 

The cost of government is increased 
by our progressive civilization, which 
requires humanitarian treatment for 
the indigent and the afflicted, and by 
economic developments—such as con- 
trol of public utilities. These funce- 
tions of government cannot be aban- 
doned, but the cost incident thereto 
could be offset by abolishing the out- 
grown functions of government which 
we now find in our township, county, and 
to a lesser degree, state governments. 





Follow the Wise Men 
GEORGE M. MORRIS 
Attorney, Washington, D.C. 

If I were a member of a state legis- 
lature, I would endeavor to give the 
closest attention to the suggestions of 
those who ought to be best informed 
in the fields in which legislative action 


is suggested. 


Economize, but Support Banks 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM B. MUNRO 
California Institute of Technology. 

If a typical American state legisla- 
ture desires to assume its share of 
responsibility for dealing with the pres- 
ent economic crisis, it should first of all 
reduce its current expenses in every 
practicable way. It should seek to de- 
crease the burden of taxation which now 
rests on the people. It should refrain 
from unwise borrowing. Prosperity 
cannot be restored by the principal de- 
vice of squandering public money. On 


the other hand legislatures should do 
everything reasonable to support the 
credit of financial institutions within 
the state. 


Take the Medicine 


HONORABLE MARTIN SAXE 
Former New York State Tax Commissioner. 

Economy like charity should begin 
at home. The line of legislative opera- 
tion should be in the direction of putting 
the “house in order” in state and local 
governments, by balancing budgets and 
reducing expenses to the bone, just as 
private businesses have been compelled 
to do. 

The typical legislature should be 
courageous and set the example in ren- 
dering true public service by a tempo- 
rary cut of salaries. 


Still More Economy 
BERNE A. PYRKE 
Commissioner, Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, Albany, New York. 

My formula for legislative policy 
is— 
“Economy and then still more econ- 
omy.” 

I am trying to conform to my own 
preachments by parsimony in the use of 
words. 








CREATE PLANNING BOARDS 


Improve 


the standards for employees, extend tax-education, 


and give attention to local government. 


Dr. Ropert M. YerRKES 
School of Medicine, Yale University. 


Our state gov- 
ernments might 
profitably give 
earnest considera- 
tion to such poten- 
tially important 
possibilities of im- 
proving the status 
of our social order 
as the following: 

(1) Creation of 
a state government 
planning board 
whose function 
shall be comprehen- 
sive, thoroughly co-ordinated planning 
on the basis of reliable and inclusive 
information. 

(2) Improvement in the _ profes- 
sional competency, efficiency, and mor- 
ale of public servants by the extension 
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of the system of civil service appoint- 
ments and by the introduction of 
thoroughly tested scientific methods of 
personnel selection and placement. 

(3) Provision for wise extension of 
popular education concerning the prin- 
ciples of taxation and extension of tax 
distribution so that every citizen, by 
reason of obligations for the support 
of his government, shall become con- 
scious of, and interested in public mat- 
ters. 

(4) Critically constructive atten- 
tion to the governmental relations of 
urban communities, and particularly 
large cities, to their respective states, 
and an attempt to exercise over large 
municipalities such degree of directive 
control as is necessary for the welfare 
of the state as contrasted with the city. 


Supply Work, not Charity 
M. G. LLOYD 


i, Section of Safety Standards, Department 
of Commerce. 


Chi 


No state can ignore the starvation 
of its citizens, and at times when they 
are unable to support themselves the 
state must at least provide them with 
food, clothing, and shelter. The best 
method of supplying these to the able- 
bodied is not as a direct gift or a dole 
but in exchange for labor or services. 
In other words, the state should supply 
work rather than charity. 

The most obvious way to carry this 
out is in the construction of useful 
projects, such as roads, public buildings, 
and other utilities, and especially such 
as would later be constructed by the 
state in the ordinary expansion of its 
services. In making appropriations for 
such work, methods should be specified 
which will insure a job to every bona 
fide citizen who is unable to secure work 
elsewhere. 


Avoid Doles 
JUDGE SAMUEL H. ORDWAY 
President, New York Civil Service Reform 
Association. 

The present situation calls for dras- 
tic economies, and if necessary an in- 
crease in taxes. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that economy in appropriations 
and expenditures is wiser than an in- 
crease in taxation. In view of the seri- 
ous reduction in incomes the people 
should not be called upon to pay more 
taxes if that can be avoided. It may be 
necessary however for the states and 
municipalities to make appropriations 
for the relief of unemployment, and this 
may necessitate increased taxes or bond 
issues. Both of these should be avoided 
so far as possible. In any event, any- 
thing in the nature of a ‘dole’ should 
be avoided. The experience of Great 
sritain and other nations with the dole 
indicates to my mind that we should 
avoid it. 
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Co-operate to Protect Society 
PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY 
Department of Philosophy, 

Columbia University. 

It is desirable to coordinate action 
on the part of a number of states, especi- 
ally the more industrialized ones, on the 
problems: 

1. Labor legislation, including such 
subjects as unemployment insurance, 
mothers’ pensions, old age pensions, etc. 

2. Revision of laws of incorpora- 
tion, especially to give greater security 
to investors. 


Equalize Tax Burdens 
HONORABLE C. BEN ROSS 
Governor of the State of Idaho. 


The conscientious legislators would 
do well to forget their political contro- 
versies, drive out of their minds petty 
jealousies and throw their hearts and 
souls into the work of equalizing the 
tax burdens which, in my estimation, 
would stimulate action on the part of 
the agriculturalists and would be the 
key to the whole situation. In other 
words, the inequitable distribution of 
the tax burden for many years has 
tended to bring about such a condition 
as exists at the present time. The legis- 
lators could do much to relieve this situ- 
ation. 


Cease Covering Cracks 
MRS. AMY STEINHART BRADEN 

Chief of California State Welfare Board. 

We must create avenues for employ- 
ment if we are to better the present situ- 
ation in any degree. I can see no means 
of doing so other than through public 
works underwritten by the Federal gov- 
ernment. The time has come when we 
must cease merely stopping gaps and 
covering cracks. There must be a na- 


tion-wide determination to assume the 
responsibility as a nation, and bend our 
every effort in this direction. I believe 
a plan for a national loan such as was 
put into effect during war emergency 
must be applied at this time. 
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Bolster the Banks 
G. M. COOPER, M.D. 
Director, Division of Preventive Medicine, 
North Carolina Board of Health. 

The chief thing that Congress and 
every legislature could do at present 
would be to restore confidence in the 
banks of the country. It is not enough 
to stop withdrawals of deposits; we 
must restore confidence in the banking 
institutions so as to bring back the tre- 
mendous amount of money which has 
been withdrawn from the banks and put 
in hiding during the last two or three 
years. This might require some form 
of guarantee of bank deposits on the 
part of the states and the national gov- 
ernment working together. Whatever 
is undertaken would have to be on a 
nation-wide scale. 


Revamp Expenses and Taxes 
JOHN J. TIGERT 
President, University of Florida. 


Up to date the legislatures, both 
in regular and special sessions, have 
been coping with questions of new 
sources of revenue and reduction of ex- 
penditures. A number of these, of which 
Georgia is an outstanding example, 
have reorganized their entire state gov- 
ernments. The last session of the Geor- 
gia Legislature did a most constructive 
piece of work along this line. I am in- 
clined to think that reorganization is 
the most important thing needed in 
many states today. Certainly, there 
needs to be considerable reduction in 
governmental activities or our political 
structure will break down under its own 
weight. 


Tax-Reduction Chorus 


Among many others who urge econ- 
omy are: Clarence Poe and Hon. J. 
Crawford Biggs, both of Raleigh, N. C.; 
Will F. Morrish, of San Francisco; 
Louis A. Lecher, of Milwaukee; and 
Angus 8S. Hibbard, of Chicago. 
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THE RISING PROFESSION OF POLITICS 


The political pilgrims’ progress—with suggestions for local government. 
By Dr. Grorce Woopwarp 


Senator from Chestnut Hill and Vice President of the 
American Legislators’ Association. 


Some day soon, politics will be fash- 
ionable. The much feted debutante will 
announce her engagement to a council- 
man or county commissioner. Her other 
beaux, the young brokers, will be out of 
luck. It does seem a bit ignoble that pol- 
itics should crash the gate of society via 
the wet and dry issue. Any issue, how- 
ever, is better than none. 

All this is bound to happen, not be- 
cause of public spirit, or the urge for the 
World Court, but from enlightened self- 
interest. Unless the men of property put 
their fingers in the political pot while 
it simmers, the political pot will burn 
them. 

INDIVIDUALISM 

Our tradition of rugged American 
individualism is already out of the pot 
and in the fire. Already, there is a stop 
and go sign for every waking hour. At 
night we sleep on a mattress duly in- 
spected and tagged against insanitary 
filling. We may still walk without a per- 
mit. Soon, however, we may be required 
to wear a tag or license number, either 
tatooed on our skin or embroidered on 
our shirt to notify our home address 
when we are run over. When we pay this 
new personal license tax, it will be very 
desirable to secure a low number, es- 
pecially if this law requires tatooing. 
Number thirteen in indigo blue ink on 
the forearm might be attractive, but a 
number in five figures would not. There 
will be a rush for low numbers. When 
we fish or hunt, the license tag will 
match our personal tag—another con- 
venience when we miss the game and 
shoot the hunter. An anomaly of our 
collective life is that dogs are licensed, 
cats are not. The cat seems to be the 
last survivor of our frontier individ- 
ualism. 

The Governor of North Carolina puts 
it this way: “Local self-government no 
longer means the power of a small board 
in a county or township to confiscate the 


property of its citizens through unlim- 
ited and unrestrained power to mort- 
gage its future.” He shows a reduction 
in county rates of forty cents on the 
hundred dollars of assessed value. Taxes 
on property were reduced and reduction 
is felt in the pocket of the taxpayer back 
home. The Governor of North Carolina 
has again remarked to the Governor of 
South Carolina “for new wine, new bot- 
tles.” 
A RULING CLASS 

If some of us elder statesmen were 
to tell what we really think of local self- 
government, it wouldn’t be fit to print. 
Opposed to our modern business-like 
centralization is the popular fallacy of 
New England and ancient Greek democ- 
racy ; a voice for every citizen and every 
citizen voicing his opinion. It sounds 
perfect, but it just doesn’t work out. We 
may as well accept the fact that we have 
a ruling class—the politicians. 

The politician—there are some wise 
ones—recognizes that in business we 
have progressed from the individual to 
the corporation and from the corpora- 
tion to the trust. We have cursed the 
trust and tried to dismember it. We 
cheered for the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, and Roosevelt charged up the hill 
as the idol of the trust busters. It wasa 
fine show. The melodrama, however, 
begins to look more like a farce, or a 
tragedy, than when we were all booing 
the trusts and hurrahing for our peer- 
less leader. 

One of our contagious diseases of 
childhood, epidemic in this land of the 
free, has been the idea of local self-gov- 
ernment. Any American (North Amer- 
ican), especially if born on a farm, leav- 
ing school the earlier the better, is by 
his close contact with Nature, and hard- 
ship, splendidly fitted to be a senator or 
ambassador. It is amazing how this an- 
cient doctrine clings to the back of the 
mind where we have given up thinking. 
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STATIC 

If you will ask Dr. Harley Lutz, of 
Princeton University, for his commit- 
tee’s report to the Legislature of New 
Jersey, and read volume three, you will 
find this idea forcibly detailed in a criti- 
cism of New Jersey before and after tak- 
ing the cure. If you listen in on the New 
Jersey or New York air you can hear the 
idea suggested in the title vibrating 
from station S. O. S. with naturally 
some static. Local self-government with 
its historical background is always 
static. All local officeholders are just 
naturally static. 

If you are willing to free your mind 
from background, if you can dismiss the 
bogey of a Governor drunk with power 
cutting off heads like the Queen of 
Hearts in “Alice in Wonderland,” if you 
were organizing a state government “de 
novo,” there wouldn’t be any static. 

Our Governor is merger minded. He 
has declared his policy of taking the 
farmers out of the mud and putting them 
on 20,000 miles of all-weather surfaced 
roads. All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted as another nail in the coffin of 
local self-government. Our enlarging 
economic units are many laps ahead of 
our political units. Hanover Township 
(Pennsylvania) is the awful example. 
One official collects $17,000 for endors- 
ing three coal company tax checks. This 
town has all the pomp and circumstance 
of wealth while the next township may 
have only the circumstance of poverty. 

WAYS AND MEANS 

These distinctions of city-county-bor- 
ough-township are legal fictions. Why 
not wipe them off the slate and merge 
our legal fictions into facts? The facts 
are that certain districts have interests 
in common. The Episcopal Church di- 
vides Pennsylvania into five dioceses ; 
Philadelphia, Erie, Pittsburgh, Harris- 
burg, and Bethlehem. 

Suppose we set up a common interest 
district in Southeastern Pennsylvania, 
and see what happens. The geographical 
center is Valley Forge, so our district 
would be the Valley Forge District— 
not a bad name. One court, one district 


attorney, one recorder of deeds, et al., 
including the coroner. With five coun- 
ties merging (Delaware, Bucks, Mont- 
gomery, Chester, Philadelphia) there 
would be one district official for all of 
the five existing county officials. 

Think of this under-cut of ancient 
overhead. There would be state taxes 
and officials, district ditto, and county 
ditto. The real estate tax would remain 
local. The state would be responsible 
for more and more highways, the school 
system, and welfare. These three now 
spend 85% of the state revenue. The 
state would assume entire care of the 
delinquents, the dependents, and the de- 
fectives. There would be more duties for 
the state than it has now. There would 
be greater need of revenue for the state 
than at present. Enter the personal in- 
come tax, exit four mills tax, mercantile 
tax, and municipal loans tax. 

TO MERGE TAXPAYERS 

This scheme of government is a mer- 
ger with everybody benefited, except the 
officeholders. They would have to work 
for their living. We dare not add them 
at this moment to the unemployed, but 
later in prosperity, let us merge our- 
selves as taxpayers and let the office- 
holders hold on to something else. 

State functions—Schools, highways, 
delinquents (jails), dependents (poor 
houses and pensions), defectives (in- 
sane and epileptic), tuberculars, parks, 
and playgrounds. 


District functions — Police, fire, 
water and sewers. 
County functions — All present 


township affairs, all borough and city 
affairs not absorbed by the district. 
The next question is: who will run 
which? The County Commissioners 
might be the policy-determining body 
with functions including the assess- 
ment of the real estate tax. Each 


county will so maintain its autonomy. 
Each county will elect a County Man- 
ager. 
choose the District Manager. 
will be a District Council. 
it up is beyond me. 


The five County Managers will 
There 
How to set 
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LEGISLATURE BREAKS LOOSE 


Pennsylvania General Assembly takes its call for a special session 
with a grain of salt. 


The constitutions of more than half 
of the states restrict the subjects which 
legislatures may consider at special ses- 
sions to those mentioned in the Govern- 
or’s call. Most executives have been con- 
tent to state in general terms the topics 
to be considered, leaving the ways and 
means of solving the problems to the 
state legislature. 

Some Governors, however, have tried 
to limit the deliberations of the law- 
makers to very specific proposals, in a 
few instances even specifying in detail 
the bills which might be considered. Leg- 
islators naturally resent what they feel 
to be a usurpation of their powers, and 
in several states there have been sharp 
conflicts between Governors and Legis- 
latures. The most recent instances of 
this occurred in Pennsylvania during 
the special session which convened No- 
vember 9, 1951. 

THE GOVERNOR’S PROGRAM 

The session was called to provide un- 
employment relief, the proclamation of 
the Governor specifying in great detail 
the legislation which he desired to have 
enacted. This included authorization of 
a work program to be financed by a two 
cent increase in the gas tax and by new 
taxes on cigarettes and billboards. The 
Governor also requested the creation of 
a commission with power to raise funds 
through voluntary contributions. These 
funds were to be used for direct relief 
under the supervision of the Governor, 
and were to be refunded to the contribu- 
tors with interest if the voters would 
_adopt a constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing the creation of a state debt for 
this purpose. 

Legislative leaders realized the ne- 
cessity of enacting some form of unem- 
ployment relief, but early in the session 
sentiment crystallized against addition- 
al taxation and against the idea of mort- 
gaging the future of the Commonwealth 
by the promise of a bond issue. 


A unique method of evading the re- 
strictions of the Governor’s proclama- 
tion was followed. Two resolutions were 
adopted by both branches of the legis- 
lature. One declared that the state 
faced an emergency which necessitated 
the exercise of the police power. The 
other contained a formal declaration 
interpreting the subjects in the Gov- 
ernor’s call. 

LEGISLATIVE INTERPRETATION 

The General Assembly took the posi- 
tion that it was bound by the general 
subjects proclaimed by the Governor 
rather than by the detailed proposals 
listed by him. The courts have fre- 
quently held that a call for a special 
session is subject to analysis and con- 
struction in the same way as any other 
written instrument. The position of 
the legislature is that it must make 
this construction in the first instance, 
subject of course to the final decision 
by the courts. 

A bloc of members in the House then 
proceeded to develop a new program, the 
main feature of which was a $10,000,000 
appropriation for direct relief through 
local poor districts. This program was 
adopted by an overwhelming vote in 
both branches. On December 23 the Gov- 
ernor issued a public statement in which 
he protested that the legislation was 
void because it was not within the terms 
of his call, and for other reasons. Nev- 
ertheless, he permitted the $10,000,000 
appropriation to become a law without 
his signature. 

The emergency legislation which 
was adopted is now before the courts. 
Early in February, the act introduced 
by Honorable Grover C. Talbot, chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Senate Coun- 
cil of the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation, was sustained by the Court of 
Common Pleas. An appeal has been 
taken from this decision to the Su- 
preme Court of the state. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 


An editorial comment—inspired by STATE GOVERNMENT 





published in the New 


York Times on February 21,1932, under the caption, “In Place of Junkets.” 


With so much grist to grind these days, 
legislative mills apparently need more ma- 
chinery. Strate GoverRNMENT, organ of the 
American Legislators’ Association, reports 
a 50 per cent increase in interim commit- 
tees and commissions of one sort or an- 
other during the past two years. Their 
usefulness naturally depends on their na- 
ture. Old-fashioned junkets will hardly 
find favor these days, when even salaries 
are under suspicion in some states. But 
problems are arising which the members 
of legislative bodies find it impossible to 
approach intelligently in the turmoil of 
the ordinary They want the 
ground prepared for them. Often the only 
way this can be done is by setting up a 


Sesslon. 


commission to make the necessary prelim- 
inary investigation and report. 
More frequently than in days gone by 


lav assistance is demanded. It is signif- 


icant that of the 237 agencies reviewed by 
State Government less than half were com- 
posed exclusively of members of House or 
Senate. Outsiders were included in 150 
cases, no doubt generally on appointment 
by the Governor. It would be interesting 
to know how many of these commissions 
included experts in their membership or 
employed an expert staff. Perhaps not 
many, but it is a safe assumption that 
those that did were able to make the most 
useful and enduring contributions. New 
York’s experience has been illuminating 
in that respect. Its big problems, like pris 
ons, water power, tax reform and public 
utility regulation, have of late all been 
turned over for preliminary investigation 
to well-equipped commissions, whose re- 
ports will serve a useful purpose in the 
development of State policies. 





$20,000,000.00 


To relieve the unemployed in Illinois. 


By Senator JAMES J. BARBOUR 


(The author af this article is an in- 
fluential member of the Illinois Senate, 
in which he is Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee and Chairman of the 
Council of the American Legislators’ 
Association. He was co-author of the 
relief laws described in the following 
paragraphs. ) 

Five emergency bills for unemploy- 
ment relief were signed by Governor 
Smmerson on February 6. These acts 
carry an appropriation of twenty mil- 
lion dollars for the relief of destitute 
residents of the state. The money was 
appropriated to the “Illinois Emer- 
gency Commission,” to consist of seven 
members. Two days after the acts were 
passed the governor had named the 
members of this body. 

The funds for this purpose are to 
be provided by an assessment on the 
taxable property of the state for the 
year 1932. This assessment, however, 
will not be collected if the voters ap- 
prove a bond issue of twenty million 
dollars at a referendum next Novem- 


ber. If the bonds are authorized, they 


may be made payable at various times 
up to twenty years. They will be an 
obligation of the state and will be se- 
cured by the revenues which each 
county receives from the gas tax, to the 
extent and amount that the particular 
county has availed itself of relief funds. 
A former statute provided that one cent 
of the gas tax collected in each county 
should be turned over to it for road 
purposes. This has now been amended 
so that this portion of the gas tax will 
secure the proposed bonds. 

In order to make the Emergency 
Relief Fund immediately available, one 
of the five bills permits the state to 
issue twenty million dollars of tax an- 
ticipation notes at once. These will 
bear interest at the rate of six per 
cent a year, and will be payable De- 
cember 1, 1932. If the bond issue is ap- 
proved by the voters, as it probably will 
be, the proceeds from it will be used to 
retire these notes. If the bond issue is 
not approved, however, the notes will 
be paid out of the property taxes as 
they are collected. 














WHERE WE GO WRONG 


A protest against burning the barn to find the rat— 


together with some suggestions to the rat. 


It has been a prevalent delusion in the United States that 
the way to get a good law passed is to create a popular demand 
for it. 

In other words, if a state has 5,000,000 residents and 100 
legislators, the way to get a needed law is to spend five or ten 
years propagandizing among the 5,000,000—in the hope that 
they will induce the 100 to act. 

Or, if a law should be passed in all of the states, the first 
step is to educate and excite as many as possible of our 
125,000,000 inhabitants, in the hope that they will educate and 
excite a majority of the 7500 legislators—-who are all that really 
count. 

This means that the way to communicate an idea to a law- 
maker is by drilling it into a horde of his constituents, number- 
ing from 5,000 to 50,000. 

There are eight reasons which may account for this wild 
idea: 

1. The ostensible reason, which may safely be disregarded 
as negligible. 

2. Nobody has had a complete, up-to-date directory of all 
the 7500 lawmakers. (This slight deficiency has been remedied 
since the American Legislators’ Association came on the scene.) 

3. During the sessions the legislators are too busy to sub- 
mit to education; and between the sessions they are too scattered 
to be interviewed. 

4. Between sessions you cannot tell who the members of 
the next session will be—because most of them will not be 
elected until 60 days before the session convenes. Consequently, 
during most of the biennium the advocates of a law cannot tell 
exactly whom to work upon. 


(Continued on page 4) 





























ON THE BANKS OF THE CONGAREE 


In this somewhat historic pile—ihich is sociably considered 
on page 7 of this compendium—assembles the only Southern legis- 
lature which meets annually. This is only one of the reasons why 
STATE GOVERNMENT takes pleasure in nominating South Carolina's 
General Assembly for the Hall of Fame. 





